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no luck Horace 

• • • 4 » . 

the mra pulled her hat on with a brige party air 

i sez oho ile haV the day free uv atrif an kare 

i sez oho ile hav sum peece my woriea fer to chuck 

alone an with my ovmaelf but none such a luck 

the mrs up an sez to -me her tale cut behind 

weer goin out a shoppin if sos u dent mind 

hav u got ure poketbook well ^uat hand ,it over 

but awl i cud hand her wuz the poket an the cover ? 

we went in to sea herby to get a litel honey / 

ull u take it out in i o yews er must u hav money 

we stopped a v/hil along uv sams a nit uv caster ile ^ 

an dew u wish too drink* it now er glote a^ litel whil 4 

we trooped into rikemans 2 fill ouer pen with xnk 

hav u cum avisitih er^ what dew u think ■ 

we sawnterd up 2 mesekars a 4 2 eleven 

i got a duzin tehints- as -ull grab ure old brik oven 

we hopped along 2 hopperz fer a first hand klok 

but av.'i wer sekbhd handed in-the hqle uv his stok ^ 

we stepped akrost to robertz wher they hollers up the hill 

WG dorit giv nowen kredit till, they ups an pays ther bill 3 ? 

but as the mrs sez to me an as 1 sez u said it 

if so as we cud pay ouer bil^ why shud we want kredit Jo 

we shoiderd awl,ouer berdins an totterd off fer home 

an i tuk my time emeajetly to rite this luvly pome. 


Tonight, out of the darkness and the silence, 
there comes to us as though from a great distance ^ ® 
of mfeny voices. We cannot hear them but ^^®3_Jttle 
of them nevertheless. If only they could ®P®5^.^''^eener we 
louder, if only our senses were but a S?derline 

must surely hear them, they are so know* tLy 
of the audible. They are speaking to us, that we know, th y 
are trying so hard to tell.us something, and why is it that 
wreamot hear what they say? We listen intently. They 
reach us they swirl about us in crowding numbers, and they 
a^ear io -the voloee of men, ye=, of y°™S men, but 
whither of the living or-of the dead, we 

S^so L the stirring of the faintest wind In tne 
grass. 
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Are there really such things as ghosts? But quite 
obviously, there are ghosts and there are ghosts. There are 
those of the outer world of the imaginative superstd tlous 
which have never existed and there are those of the inner 
world of the memories of men and of nations which never 
cease to be. 


Who are these eternally young men who strive now 
so hard to put their messages across and, from a distance, 
to make their presences felt? Across the silences of space, 
soundlessly they call like the voices in a dream and, like 
reaching phantoms, they draw near and nearer across the 
shadows of lengthening time, GhostsI ghosts. They are all 
ghosts- though in t-his life or beyond. Some of these voices 
lift from the Argonne Forest, from Champagne and from Bei- 
leau Wood; but that is yesterday. Today, some of them ques¬ 
tion us from Tarav/a and Bataan, from Normandy. aM’.Gafe.tao, 
from Guam and from far Saipan, From where will they query 
us tomorrow, and v;hy? Some are fallen, but not all are fal¬ 
len; it is not yet too late. 

“This is the war to end war, to make the world 
safe for democracy.” When have we heard those words before? 


In those days there was a prophet in the land who 
went about saying, “If we do not join this League of Na¬ 
tions and if we do not agree to keep the peace with force, 
we shall have to fight this war ail over again wth the 
next generation," And he was right about it, wasn t her But 
in those davs, .too, there was another prophet who said to 
us, “If we” join this League, and especially if 
ourselves with this Article Ten, Europe can say to us any 
old time, 'Send us over 10,000 boys to help us 
will.have to do it," And he was right, too, wasn t he. Both 
of them were as accurate and as ce.rtain as ^ ^ 

between these two evils, have we really a choice? There are 

evils and there are lesser evils. We do no caar- 

send 10,000 boys, nor 1000, to fight in some qaar 

rel overseas; but which is better, to send over 
^fdaror tomorrow or to sit down in our isolation between 
our two seas to wait until the world is again on fire, and 
then send over ten millions? 

There is another prophet now and he is saying, If 
the 'next time' ever comes, it may well be that wo shall 
not send a single boy to fight overseas for the 
reason that the war may first come overseas to us, as, dux, 
for Britain and Russia, it must surely be here now. 


L.B.W. 
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OUT OF INDIA 


Pvt. Jimmie F. Warren 


♦ 


Little did I think my round trip ticket to Tokyo 
would land me in such a place as India._We had high 
of going somewhere else, but you know it s never a soldier 
is asked to give his advice on traveling matters. Upon re¬ 
ceiving our official notice for shipping across the 
we were all smiles -‘we were going into real action. Little 
did we realize what we must endure and go without, because 
over here there just isn’t what are commonly known as ca-s, 
stores, lights or, to sum it up, pleasure. In short, abcuo 
all I can say is this; we work such long, hard hours tnat 
we think we’re ahead of the clock - a week compressed 
a day. Working in cold wet rainy weather day in and rngjat 
out, from what I can see ahead, it’s only the^starting 
point. It is like reading a book - it, drags at first, but 
you‘read on until everything becomes more interesting, also 
tougher. Then, the big climaxi But that is not yet in 
sight. 


So many times I recall how great life was at home, 
with the best Mom in the world to comfort me, especially 
when tired. Now there Is nothing but my hut to head into 
ubon sretting off work. The only difference between our gar- 
“grtSek hoL and my tanboo hat here 13 that the garage 
doesn't .le8,k like a funnel or something, Bernard writes 
that he vaarly sleeps in a helmet and keeps his gun beside 
his bed at, r-ight. Oh well, folks, that becomes an everyday 
habit after the first weo.k or so, I have to carry all O-" “y 
equipment no matter where I go. The toughest 
these lousy rain storms continue night and day. ’'^ben g 
back homo and Mom asks me to go shopping with her, from the 
force of habit i’ll probably grab my gas mask, l^ner, gum, 
helmet, ammunition, and other vital equipment before I 
feel ready to start out. 

Well, this la India, that land of enchantment and 
mystery! I Just wouldn't call ®"°hantment. howeve.. Th,.e 
Is strlctlr out. Instead, there Is nothing but filth, si^-^ 
ness, disease and, to say the least, very dark natives, 
orli from a lack of sunshine but from SOias ' nc-.ir 

whal is 0OB,mcnly called back home, a ?o °ee t'-o 

someone saying that he would lu.ke to visit Indi - 

customs of the Indians, do your beat to discourage hi. , 

Upon arriving here, we were told ^^at the nati 6= 

live a very strange lk'"’rSi°UvLg-“yel°? caSfto Lis 
thing an American would call living, y » eduoat.ion 

conclusion that, if given a chance to acquire 


% 


% 
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with a full knswledge of Christianity, from what little 
throughout India the natives have learned from observing 
Americans, they would most certainly talre up a life similar 
to ours if possible and v/lth our help. No doubt our Ameri¬ 
can missionaries play a deciding part. 

In this particular station, we fellows had a long 
stay over. Knowing it to be several days at least, v/e de¬ 
cided to do some exploring, ObtairJLng our passes, Frank 
Stokyo and I started walking to what some Hindu ‘ described 
to us as a town. Incidentally, Frank was my best standby, a 
real guy from Indiana, Ha is now stationed elsewhere, but 
for seven months ws were very close budaies. He is quite a 
popular bowler in state leagues, havi?ig spent some time in 
California playing with one team, B-eeing that he comes from 
a state that sounds like India, I had a hunch that he might 
know his way ai’ound here, but no l.uok. When we hired a Ton¬ 
ga driver, Frank paid the bill for riding Just a few mileo. 
He gave this Hindu driver a handful of rupees', tiiinking 
them to be worth little more than soap coupons. Incidental¬ 
ly, each rupee is worth about thirty cents, I knew then 
that he did not know his way around. 

Well, there we were, inside what the Hindus call 
the "Burning Gardens," Before even getting within sight of 
them, the terrific smell of burning bodies could be detect¬ 
ed a block away. Countless nur.bers of corpses were lying on 
the sand banks, with logs aiding each fire. Our driver was 
able to speak enough English to give us both a rather vivid 
understanding of the various religious ceremonies and^to 
explain why many cremated their dead while others threw the 
bodies of their qoved ones into the river nearby. Cremation 
is used when the family of the deceaoed haa enough money to 
pay for the ceremony, unually costing eight annas for the 
logs - in our money, sixteen cents. No annas, no logs. We 
saw one father throw the dead body of his baby girl into 
the dirty water far below the cliff he stood upon. The man- 
eating turtles soon devoured her lifeless form, those 

who have died from a lack of food are disposed of in this 
crude way, because the need for money for food is so great, 
and many iaave nothing to go on. 

The other day some few of us decided to visit some 
villages v;hile on our way back to camp. Boy, but did we see 
some strange sights^ In one village in particular I recall 
that we had a hard time explaining why we came there,oshnce 
the tribesmen are very Jealouo of their women. After giving 
the tribesmen coins and cigarettes, they showed us their 
way of making what they call whiskey, using water and 
It tasted like you know what. The natives were all drunk 
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with it; but, not us. We are happy to get our American beer 
ration each month, and so would y®u be. In another village, 
everything was different - all the men and their wives came 
running out in friendly wise, yelling for smokes, yes, and 
for other things that we gave them in order to see how they 
live. 


In one village, a Hindu was having his baby girl 
tattooed around her arms. This witch-man, as we called him, 
put her name on each wrist; then, a snake winding around 
her tiny bare legs. After completing all this crazy stuff, 
her ear lobes were pierced with needles and long painful 
rings stuck through. To finish this foolish business, her 
nose had two very large gold-colored rings inserted which, 
to say the least, appeared darn painful to watch much less 
have done. These various ceremonies are -entirely different 
with different tribes since each one has its own opinion of 
such matters aside from others. 


As we walked inside of this last family’s mud hut, 
there stood two cows, several goats, chickens and other an¬ 
imals, living right inside Just as the humans live. In fact 
the beds of these people, nothing but straw matting spread 
out on the muddy floor, were stretched out beside the ani¬ 
mals with never a thought given as to sanitation or health. 

^Out in back of the hut I walked right smack into three very 
handsome ladies who were washing the one and only rags that 
they had to wear, I concluded that they.wash their clothes, 
then stay inside until their clothes are dry. As I burst 
upon the scene, not a one of them even tried to cover up. 
They just laughed and kept on filling pots full of water to 
pour over each other. This is known as taking a Hindu bath, 
usually about twice a month, 

' These are Just a few strange sights to be seen in 
India, this land of enchantment and of mystery, I am ^uite 
grateful, I can tell you, to have been born in the good old 
U.S.A., in what we call "God's Country," good old America. 


Well,, it seems as if all talk here aside from the 
war talk is about what we are going to do when we get back 
home. Nearly every fellow is certain about this; to gex. 
married and raise a lapge family and-avoid the next urai , 
if and when it comes. All of.you on the home front “^y be 
assured of one .thing; ■: we will be so tired 

that we won't enjoy even a good wrestling match. Thu y 
you know how tired of Army life one may become. 


Juat now it is 3:40 in the morning, getting very 
cold, time to slip into my warm flying clothes for the work 

ahead. 
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horace 


the guild mouse 


to ye gild moufl 
ole dutsh oven 
ouervil cal 

deer gild mous ? 

of corse 1 havent ure-eaz.y flow of inglish what u 
hav picked up wile alolterln around konvenshuns cause 1 hav 
never went too won ner kan 1 attempt too akwall ure bootl-^ 
ful wlrds But 1 sez 2 BUNdlez betterent 1 rite to GILD moUa 
and tell him about the sail of the purtty pikshur and how 
we wuz able tew pay fer 50 kount em pounds uv wool too make 
us sweters fer them soljers and chest perteckters to and a 
likewise a bolt uv outing FlaNnel tew make ther little yung 
wona sum Niteshirtz fer which BUndlez wuz plum groatful, 

we ar sorrie as u kudent kum to ouer teE ROCHE (1 
meen raCHel ae she perfers that) as u wud look so purtty a 
poring toe to ouer party and so add an eclat (thatz a forin 
wurd) to uuer tee, 

pleze extend too the artlts who made up the purtty 
display uv ther pikahurs at the ole duTsh oven fer us ouer 
verry grate appreciashun and tell em they air a grand ole 
BUNch, luv to Rache - i meen raCHel - and thanx A lot and 
with apologeez to ureself as u wuz a reel frend i romane 

marie momma kat uv BuNdLez 


deer missus gudfello 
momma kat uv BuNdLez I 

mrs horace (thatz rachel) and me (thatz horace) do 
wish too thank u fer ure kind letter thankln us fer what we 
dun fer the BUndLez fer AmeriKa what wuz nothlnk mrs gud 
fello, racHe (er RacHel), and mee is alwaz besides ouerselfa 
in atryin to kooperate with the frunt line fightin as hevcn 
nose (this is konfidenshlal mrs gudfello) rache er Rachel 
gits in my hare thinkin alwaz uv her beooty and Ifen it wuz 
ent fer the war wood hav bln lost witch is ware the fightin 
kums in, 1 beln a man uv hearabouts and thairabcuts am the 
only won what nose what its all about, thankln u agin fer 
ure thanx i am ures ras pektably, 

Mr horace 
the gild mous 
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HE FOUND A BETTER WORLD 


Zoe Colt 


The paper pinned to his coat gave his name and the 
information that he was badly burned, but it did not tell 
how young he was nor how incongrous the sensitive artist’s 
face above the soldier's uniform, nor how confused were his 
thoughts* 

Through racking pain, he realized he had at last 
reached the base hospital. After the din of battle, it 
seemed almost quiet. Here was sanctuary: a roof was ober 
him, a bed under him, and a doctor and a nurse were moving 
from bed to bed easing pain, giving comfort. He- knew that 
many were far worse off than he, and his had been ^ the last 
stretcher carried in. He must wait his turn, "But; please,' 
he prayed, "may they come soon," 

It had now been many days and nights.sihee he had 
rested. There had been the tense waiting .before - the attack. 
The long agony afterward when he lay on the battlefield 
with the torment of his burned body. Then the Jolting Jour¬ 
ney to the hospital, , , ; ' o ; ■ 

This strange mad world of war - all discord. And 
such a short while ago his world had been all beauty and 
harmony. As long as he could remember, sweet melodies had 
sung in his heart and he had voiced them with his violin. 
He had lived in music and in dreams of music - but he had 
tried to be a good soldier. 

At intervals, he could hear the kindly voice 'Of 
the doctor and the warm, softer tones of the nurse. At last 
they came to him, and it took his final bit of strength to 
force back the weak tears of relief,. He felt the doctor s 
cool hand upon his'burning forehead, "Just a little^^longer, 
boy," he said gently, "Clean dressings. Hypodermic, 

The nurse had them ready: a quick Jab in his a-rm, 
"That will help," she smiled. He tried to answer, but could 
not. Expertly, quickly, she was.cutting away the soiled 
bloodstained bandages from his hands. He saw his ring cur¬ 
led deep in his burned'-glesh, the signet ring, that had been 
his father'd,- The gauz-e was sticking cool, liquid . poured 
over it. The bandages fell* bff, . HIS FINCrl^RS FELL OFF <vITH 
them! He heard a thin scream of agony - hia own. Oblivion, 

Then, as from afar off, he heard the husky voice 
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of ttie nurse, Can’t get used to this and the doc¬ 
tor's low, '’Steacly He could see them now. The doctor s 
compassionate^face, Tears in the nurse’s eyes. He ^aid 
faintly, "I'was — a musician — never play; — again — 
and closed his ©yes sg‘ he might not see the travesties of 
his hands. 


"Try to sleep," the nurse said softly. She smooth¬ 
ed his hair and, ^touched, his cheek, then gently,drew the 
blanket up about ^hioi. 

When he opened his eyes they were gone. He was al¬ 
most covered with clean white bandages. They hid his grot¬ 
esque hands, ..But still he burned with the consuming fire. 
His thoughts began-to wander. That concerto — worked on it 
for years' —> almost, finished when he went into the Army -- 
never, play it now -- no fingers. He was a musician and he 
had no fingers '—how could he live without music, without 
a world of music -- he must try to find another world,,• 
Oh, God, the burning — fire -- agony — in the fingers 
that w^e gone, -.IN THE FINGERS THAT k'/ERE GONE. 

But how, the pain .began to lessen and a blessed 
drowsiness was c-reeping over him, * 

• r • , . 

Presently his troubled breathing grew more even 
and quieter and he was very still..,,. Through the wihdow a 
shaft of late sunshine shone upon his bed and lay like a 
benediction on his face and bandaged hands',,.,. 


Faintly then, across the stillness, he heard mus¬ 
ic, the slow beginning notes of a violin. Soft,.... clear, 

now, the melody. Vaguely familiar. Familiar. ““ 

coursel His own unfinished concerto. His own music. An -- 
beautiful -- quick, light, rippling. Now wild and sweet and 
crashing. Grander- music than he had ever Grcamed,- _ ^ 

Louder fbt. grew. It swelled to a great-crescendo. 
Music, exultant music’ It was all about him, 
under him and through-him. He lived and moved ,and 
with its harmony. .-.:Rapture o' 

handsi — they were whole and well again. ®°^as^run- 

faster, faster, his steps stroiig and free. ^owGie was - run 
ning, swiftly; 'with the music, toward the sout«c.e ot that 

ineffable harmony. 
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GUILD MEETINGS 


"Irish Stew^" a lecture on Ireland, will be the 
subject to be discussed at the next meeting of the Guild to 
be held on Friday evening, September 1, at the Old Brick 
Oven. Mr, Mungo Park will supply the ingredients for the 
stew, while the Guild members and their friends will furn¬ 
ish whatever chewing Is necessary. Mr, Park spent a goodly 
part of his life In Ireland and knows the Irish people very 
well. 


It will be remembered that Mr* Park, who is a di¬ 
rect descendant of the famous English explorer of the same 
name, spoke to the Guild several months ago. He returns now 
under the sponsorship of Mrs, Richard Merriman with an 
IdyLl of the Irish countryside and a spot of humor. 

There was no meeting of the Guild for Auguat. The 
awarding of the painting donated by Alfred J. Dewey to the 
furtherance of the war bond sale,.however, was held at that 
time. The painting went to Mrs, Fred Ebel of Sierra Madre, 

The program of the July meeting consisted of a 
showing by Mr, R, E. Toms of a number of.films from the 
University of California illustrative of the sources wf our 
American folk culture. Three films were shown, one having 
to do with the development of Colonial arc 1:^1 tecture, one of 
the patterns of rural folk art and one revealing the extent 
of our dependence upon the soil. 


FICTION 


Tonla Wirch 


"Just what is fiction?" I asked myself. 

Well, it's something Mom keeps on the library sheij. 
Sometimes it's covered with red or with blue 
In black and white and with pictures too, 

"It's sometimes funny," I heard them say -- 
That was last March and now it is May. 

What in the world can fiction be? 

If you know, will you please tell me? 

(10 years old) 
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’’THAR SHE BLOWS" 


Chaa* C. Adams 


Out on the eastern end of Connecticut, where the 
waters of Long Island Sound merge into Narragansett Bay, is 
the old seaport town of Mystic. This is a land of rocky 
ledges where the early settlers with Incredible labor dug 
up the broken stone and boulders and leveled off the tiny 
fields with stone walla for fences. The sturdy homes they 
built with hewn beams and plank walls* are still strong af¬ 
ter 150 years of sun and storm. 

The difficulty of ^making a living on such farms 
soon drove them to the sea for fortune and adventure. New 
London, Mystic and Stonington soon became ship building and 
owning ports. Their shipmasters and seamen were known on 
all the seven seas. 

But when sailing days were o're, 

And the clipper roamed no more 

the world was forgetting, 

The time when ship and sail, 

And the howling ocean gale. 

Sang the praises of this coast 
from which they came. 

So the manufacturers and bankers, the insurance 
mechanics of this land of "Steady habits founded at 
a Marine Museum, the best of its kind in ^ 

der that those of the present day and those that come afte 
may know how those men lived and worked. 

There are three buildings surrounded by 
made picturesque by great hax.d forged anchors and walks 
outlined by heavy anchor chain. They even dug out a basin 
and towed into it the last of the old whaling ^ f? 

filled in around it with sand and concrete, and there it 

ftanlt jSst as It same back from Its 

vas is gone but the ship with masts, to 

tact with the trim whale boats on the davits all ^eady to 
bfoiefraS away when the lookout from the orosatrees slnga 
out, "Thar she blows," looks ready for action. 
poon and lances are ready and the line colled in 
Forward on the upperdeck is the brick 

where they tried out the blubber. Behind it if the big 
cSo^Lg tank for the oil from which It »as later piped down 
Into the cases still to be seen in the hold. 
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Under the afterdecit is the captain’s cabin with a 
berth for his wife, with little ones for the children; for 
the captain of this ship evidently took his family to sea 
on his long voyages. In the betweendecks are the quarters 
of the mates and the crew with their sea chests still in 
place, a tiny galley and all about piles of blocks, tackle, 
cordage and chain. It locks as though the crew- had Just 
gone ashore after a three years voyage. . _ 

The museum buildings are filled with all sorts of 
maritime relics. There are models from which were built 
such-famous clippers as "The Dreadnaught,” '^The Flying 
Cloud," and dozens of others of different sizes' and rig. 
There are carved and painted figureheads .frcfn other ships 
equally famous, spyglasses and nautical instrutaents, com¬ 
passes and barometers. Several showcases are., filled witn a 
collection of rare ..shells, -There .are curios from many for¬ 
eign lands and"a wonderful collection of "Scrimshaw Work, 
articles made from bone and walrus-tooth ivory by tno sail¬ 
ors in their spare time, etchings on iv»ry and even a com¬ 
plete spinningwheel made of bone for seme, v/oman. 


Another case displays colored posters advertising 
a quick passage of from 89 to 103 days to San Francisco ‘vi^- 
The Horn, OA.er this hangs the oortralt of the skipper who 
made 84 trips around The Korn, 42 round trips, a record 
that has never been equalled, . 


There are many log books, one of which in a fi’^® 
penmanship gives' the recorder’s position from 5 ^^ to day 
and states that, he hopes to beat the record of 103 days 
made by the Flying Cloud, He made it from Sandy, Hook to the 
Golden Gate- in 89 days, a record that still stands. 



Frederic J„ Haskin recently made this atatement in 
Collier's Magazine: "A poll made among American 
ers in thirty-nine'states revealed tnat the live best-liked 
poems, in order of their popularity, “J®' 

by Longfellow, . The House by the Side of the Road ’ 

Thanatopsis. by Bryant, Crossing, the Bar, by Tennyson, and 
Trees by Kilmer." 

A study of these poems reveals why they are popu¬ 
lar: they are all simple in construction, musical ^d full 
of the homely sentiments that the average reader loves. 






